THE VOYAGE  OF   1497
Fust. In 1860 it was accidentally burnt, but a transcript of the above passage had previously been made, and was printed in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, gth ed. vol. iv, p. 350 (1876), Its authenticity has been called in question. Bristol manuscripts in general are suspect, owing to the fact that several such documents were mischievously forged by the poet Chat-terton and long accepted as genuine; and since the original of this one is destroyed, it cannot be critically examined. But its statements are corroborated by the facts that Henry VII gave a reward "to him that found the new isle" on August lo,1 which fits closely with the return to Bristol on August 6; and that there was actually a ship named the Matthew belonging to Bristol only a few years later.2 Neither of these circumstances could have been known to Chatterton in the eighteenth century. A contemporary letter-writer also stated on August 23, 1497, that the voyage had occupied three months; and this evidence likewise did not come to light until 1837. No other sixteenth-century authority save this chronicle gives the duration of the voyage; and the chronicle gives it correctly. Again, exception has been raised to the phrase "the land of America" occurring in an entry which purports to have been composed in 1497, since the word "America" was not coined until several years after that date. But this is to misunderstand the method of the sixteenth-century chroniclers. The chronicle was a literary form into which these writers cast their material, a form which read as a succession of entries compiled year by year. But it was merely a form, and editors did not hesitate to incorporate later knowledge when working up contemporary material. We find both Stow and Hakluyt doing so in dealing with chronicle matter in extracts quoted in this book.3 Maurice Toby therefore quite naturally used the word America, for he was writing in 1565, but that yields no presumption that he was not drawing his facts from a genuine contemporary source which may not have been in chronicle form at all. Finally, if this statement had been concocted by Toby in the sixteenth century or by Chatterton in the eighteenth, it is fairly certain that the delinquent would have attributed the discovery to Sebastian Cabot and not to some unnamed "merchants of Bristol". For, in the one century as in the other, Sebastian was generally believed to have been both a Bristol-born worthy and the finder of North America. There is really no case against the Fust MS., and its credentials are good.
Detailed reports on the 1497 voyage are furnished by the letters of Lorenzo Pasqualigo and Raimondo de Raimondi de Soncino.4 Pasqualigo
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